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RURAL RIDE | ». 
From Burghclere to Petersfield. 


Hurstbourne Tarrant (or Uphusband), 
Monday, 7th November, 1825, 


We came off from Burghclere 
yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord 
Caernarvon’s park, going out of 
it on the west side of Beacon Hill, 
and sloping away to our right 
over the downs towards Woop- 
core. The afternoon was singu- 
larly beautiful. “The downs (even 
the poorest of them) are perfectly 
green; the sheep on’ the downs | ‘ 
look, this year, like fatting sheep; 
we came through a fine flock of 
ewes, and, looking round us, we 
saw, all at once, sev en flocks, on 
different parts of the downs, each 
flock, on an average, containing at 
least 500 sheep. | 

Itis about six’ miles from Burgh: 
clere to this place } and, we made 
it about twelve ; not in order to 
avoid the a ogh road ; bat, be- 


cause we do not ride about to sce 
moreover, 
because [ had seen this most mon- 


turnpike roads; and, 


strously hilly’ turnpike-road bes 
fore. We came through a village’ 
called Woobdcore, and another, 
called Biniey. ‘I never saw any 
inhabited places more recluse than 
these. Yet into these, the all- 
searching eye of the. taxing 
THING reaches. Its ‘ Excise- 
man can tell it what is doing 
even in the little odd ¢ofmer of 
Biniey; for even there TI éav, 


so good as the place in whith my. 
fowls roost, * LICENSED | TO 
‘* DEAL IN TEA AND. TO: 
“ BACCO.” Poor, half-starved 
wretches of Binues! The hand 
of taxation, the colleetion for the 
sinecures and pensions, must fx 


appeared. too taiserable: to be 
called by ‘the. name “of people? 
Yet there was one ‘whom the tax- 
ing THING had licensed (good 
God! licensed!) to serve out cat- 
lap to these. wreictied créntuires | 
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and, our een aad ignorant 
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over the ddor of a place, not half 


its nails even in them, who really > 
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newspaper scribes talk of the de- 
graded state of the people of 
Spain! Impudentimpostors! Can 
they show a group so wretched, 
so miserable, so truly enslaved as 
this, in all Spain? No: and those 
of them who are not sheer fools 
know it well. But, there would 
have been misery equal to this in 
Spain, if the Jews and Jobbers 
could have carried the Bond- 
scheme into effect. The people of 
Spain ‘were, through the instru- 
mentality of patriot-loan makers, 
within an inch of being made as 
‘* enlightened” as the poor, starv- 
ing things of Binley., They would 
soon have had people “ licensed ” 
to make them pay the Jews for 
permission to chew tobacco, or to 
have a lightin their dreary abodes. 
The people of Spain were pre- 
served from this by the French 
army, for which the Jews cursed 
the French army; and the same 
army put an end to those “ bonds,” 
by means of which pious Protest- 
ants hoped.to be able to get at the 
convents in Spain, and thereby 
put down “ idolatry” in_ that 
country. These bonds seem now 
not to be worth a farthing ; and 
so, after all, the Spanish people 
will have no one. “ licensed” by 
the Jews to make them pay for 


turning the fat of their sheep into, 


candies and soap. These poor 


creatures, that I behold here, 
pass their lives amidst flocks of 
sheep; but, never does a morsel 
of mutton enter their lips. A 
labouring man told me, at Binley, 
that he had not tasted meat since 


“harvest ; and his looks vouched 


for ‘the statement. Let the Spa- 
niards come and look at this poor, 
shotten-herring of a creature ; and 
then let them estimate what is due 
to a set of “ enlightening” and 
loan-making ‘* patriots.” Oxp 
Fortescus says, “ that the Ene- 
‘“* risu are cloathed in good wool- 
“ Tens throughout,” and that they 
have ‘“ plenty of flesh of all sorts 
toeat.” Yes; but, at this time, the 
nation was not mortgaged. The 
“* enlightening” Patriots would 
have made Spain what England 
now is. The people must never 
more, after a few years, have 
tasted mutton, though living sur- 
rounded with flocks of sheep. 


Easton, near Winchester, 
Wednesdey Evening, 9th Nov. 


I intended to go from Uruus- 
BAND to SronenenaceE, thence to 
Op Sarum, and thence, through | 
the New Forest, to Southampton 
and Botley, and thence across 
into Sussex, to see Up-Park and 
Cowdry House. But, thep, there 
must be no loss of time: I must 


adhere to.a certain rouée as strictly 





asa regiment onamarch, I had 
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written the: route; and Laver- 
stock, after seeing Stonehenge 
and Old Sarum, was to be the 
resting place of yesterday (Tues- 
day) ; but, whenit came, it brought 
rain with it after a white frost on 


Monday. It was likely to rain. 


again to-day. It became neces- 
sary to change the route, as I 


must get‘to London by a certain | 


day ; and as the first day, on the 
new route, bronght us here. 

I had been three times at Up- 
nvusBAND before, and had, as my 
readers will, perhaps, recollect, 
described the nourne here, or the 
brook. It has, in general, no 
water atall in, it, from August to 
March. There is the bed of a 
little river; but no water. In 
March, or thereabouts, the water 
begins to boil ap, in thousands 
upon thousands of places, in the 
little narrow meadows, just above 
the village; thatis to say, a little 
higher up the valley. When the 
chalk bills are full; when the 
chalk will hold no more water; 
then it comes out, at the lowest 
spots near these immense hills, 
aud becomes ai rivulet first, and 
then a river. But; until this visit 
to Uphusband (or Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, as the map calls it), little 
did Limagine, that this rivulet, dry. 
half the year, was the head of the 





ing through Stockbridge and Rum- 
sey, falls into the sea near South- 
ampton, 

We had to follow the bed of 
this river to Bourne; but there 
the water begins to appear; and 
it runs all the year long about a 
mile lower down. Here it crosses 
Lorp Porrsmourn’s out-park, 
and our road took us the same 
way tothe village called Down 
Huspanp, the scene (as - the 
broad-sheet tells us) of so many 
of that Noble Lord’s ringing and 
cart-driving exploits. Here we 
crossed the London and Andover 
road, and, leaving Andoyer to our 
right and Whitchurch to our left, we 
came on to Lone Parisn, where, 
crossing the water, we came up 
again on that high country, which 
continues all across to Winchester. 
Afier passing Bullington, Sutton, 
and Wonston, we veered away 
from Stoke-Charity, and came 
across the fields to the high down, 
whence you see Winchester, or 
rather the Cathedral ; for, at this 
distance, you can distinguish 
nothing else clearly. 

As we had to come to this place, 
which is three. miles up the river 
Itchen from Winchester, we cross- 
ed the Winchester and Basing- 


stoke road at King’s Worthy. This — 


brought us, before we crossed the 
river, along through Martyr's 
ra. 
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Worthy, so long the seat of the 
OGLES, and now, as | observed 
in my last Register, sold to a gene- 
val, or colonel. These Oars had 
been deans, I believe; or pre- 
bends, or something of that sort: 
and the one that used to live here 
had been, and was when he died, 
an “ admiral.” However, this 
last one, “ Sir Carters,” the 
loyal address mover, is my man 
for the present. We saw, down 
by the water-side, opposite to 
« Sir Charles’s” late family.man- 
sion, a beautiful sfrawberry gar- 
den, capable of being watered by 
a branch of the Itchen which 
comes close by it, and which is, I 
suppose, brought there on pur- 
pose. Just by, on the greensward, 
under the shade of very fine trees, 
is an alcove, wherein to sit to eat 
the strawberries, coming from the 
little garden just mentioned, and 
met by bowls of cream coming 
from a little mi/k-house, shaded 
by another clump a little lower 
down the stream. What delight! 
What a terrestrial paradise! “ Sir 
Charles” might be very frequently 
in this paradise, while that Srp- 
mouth, whose Bill he so ap- 
plauded, had many men shut 
up in loathsome dungeons! Ah, 


men may, perhaps, at this moment, 
envy neither you nor Sipmovurg; 


no, nor Sipmovurn’s son axp 
HEIR, even though Clerk of the 
Pells. At any rate, it is not 
likely that “ Sir Charles” will sit 
again in this paradise, contem- 
plating another loyal address, to 
carry to a county meeting ready 
engrossed on parchment, to be 
presented by f'leming and sup- 
ported by Lockhart and the 
“ Haupsuire Parsons.” 

I think I saw, as I came along, 
the new owner of the estate. It 
seems that he bought it “ stock 
and fluke,” as the sailors call it; 
that is to say, that he bought 
moveables and the whole. He 
appeared tome to be a keen mau. 
! can't find out where he comes 
from, or what he, or his father, has 
been, I like to see the revolu- 
tion going on; but I like to be able 
to trace the parties a little more 
closely. ‘Sir Charies,” the loyal 
address gentleman, livés in Zon- 
I will, I think, call 
upon him (if can find him ou?) 
when I got back, and as% hove he 


don, 1 hear. 





| does now. There is one Hoxvesr, 
a Grorce Hotes, who figared 
pretty bigly on that same leyal 
address day.’ This man is become 
| quite an inoffensive harmless 
creature. If we were: to ‘have 





~ well! “Sir Charles,” those very | another county meeting, he would 
‘not, I think, threaten to put the 
sash down upon any body’s head! 
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Oh! Peel, Peel, Peel! Thy bill, 
Oh Peel, did sicken them so! 
Let us, Oh, thou offspring of 
the great Spinning Jenny pro- 
noter, who subscribed ten thou- 
sand pounds towards the late 
“glorious” war; who was, after 
that, madea Baronet, and whose 
biographers (in the Baronetage) 
tell the world, that he had a 
“+ presentiment that he should be 
the founder of “a family.” Ob, 
thou, thou great Peel, do thou let 


us have only two more years of 


thy Bill! Or, oh, great Peel, 
Minister of the interior, do thou 
let us have repeal of Corn Biil! 
Either will do, great Peel. We 
shall then see such modest ‘squires, 
and parsons looking so queer! 
However, if thou wilt not listen to 

Ss, great Peel, we must, perhaps, 
aa only perhaps) wait a little 
longer. It is sure to come at last, 
and to come, too, in the most effi- 
client way. 

The water in the Itchen is, they 
say, famed for its clearness. As I 
was crossing the river the other 
day, at Avineron, I told Richard 
to look at it, and I asked him if 
he did not think itvery clear. I 
now find, that this has been re- 
marked by very ancient writers. 
I see, in a newspaper just re- 
ceived, an account of dresdfe! fires} 
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\that, in my Register of the 29th 


October, (dated from Chilworth 
in Surrey,) I should have puta 
question, relative to the Wurre- 
Crover, the HuckLeberrRies, or 
the Raspsernies, which start up 
after the burning down of woods in 
America. These fires have been 
at two places which I saw when 
there were hardly any people in 
the whole country; and, if there 
never had been any people there 
to this day, it would have beena 
good thing for England. Those 
colonies are a dead expense, with- 
out a possibility of their ever 
being of any use. Thereare, I 
see, a church and a barrack de- 
stroyed. And, why a barrack? 
What! were there bayonets want- 
ed already to keep the people in 
order? For, as to an enemy, where 


there really be an enemy any 
where there about, would it not 
be a wise way. to Jeave the worth. 
less country to him, to use it after 
his own way? I was at that very 
I'kepeRicton, where they say 
thirty houses and thirty-nine barns 
haye now been burnt. I can re- 
member, when there was no more 
thought of there ever being adarn 
there, than there is now thought of 
there being economy in our Go- 





to be spent prettily in that 


was he to come from? And, if 
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eoantry. What do we want with | felon im the gaol; and the felon is 


armies, ami barracks and cxap- 
Idina im those woods’? Vihat does 
any body want with them; bat 
WE. ahove all the rest of the 
world? There is nothing there, 
no house, no barrack. no wharf, 
nothing, bat what ts bought with 
taxes raised om the half-starcia7z 
people of England. What do WE 
want with these wildernesses? 
Sh! bat, they are wanted by 
creatures who will not work in 
England, and whom this fine sys- 
tem of ours sens cat inte those 
woods to lire in idleness mpon the 


fruit of English labour. The sol-| 
dier, the commissary, the barrack-| 


master, afl the whole tribe, no mat- 
ter under what zname ; what keeps 
them’ They are paid “ by Go- 


clotaed and has fuel; and the [a- 
bourmg man has nothing allowed 
for these. ‘These worthless cols 
nies, which find places for people 
that the THING provides for. 
have helped to produce this dread- 
fal state in Encland. Therefore. 
any assistance the sufferers should 
never have from me, while I could 
fod an honest and imearstricus 
English labourer (anloaded with 
a family too) fed worse than a 
felon in the eacls; and this I can 
find in every part of the country. 


Petersficld, Friday Exening 
Lith Morenrher. 


We lost another day at Easton ; 
the whole of yesterday, it having 


‘rained the whole day; so that we 


could not have come an inch but 


cernment”; and, I wish, that we! in the wet. We started, there- 
constantly bore in mind, that the | fore, this morning, coming through 
‘¢ Government” paysOUR money. | the Duke of Backingham’s Park, 
it is, to be sure, sorrowful to hear! at Arrxcrox, which is close by 
of sach fires and such dreadfal Esstox, and on the same side of 
effects proceeding from them ; but,| the Itchen. This is a very beau- 
to me, it is beyond all measure) tifal place. The house is close 
more sorrowful to see the labourers| down at the edge of the meadow 
of England worse fed than the| land ; thereis a lawn before if, and 
convicts in the gaols ; and, Iknow| a pond, supplied by the Itches, 
very well, that these worthless and! at the end of the lawn, and bound- 
Jobbing colonies have assisted to| ed by the park on the other sie. 
bring England into this horrible| The high road, through the park, 
state. The honest labouring man| goes very near to this water ; and 
is allowed (aye, BY THE MA-| we saw thousands of wild-dacks 
GISTRATES) less food than the|in the pond, or sitting round ot 
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the green edges of it, while, or| advantage of going about on horse~ 
ome side of the pend, the hares|4ack. On foot, the fatigue is too 
am] pheasastswere moving about creat, and vou zo too slowly. - In 
upon 2 gravel-walk, on the side of any sort of carriage, you cannot 
2 very fae plantation. We leoked ect into the real country pilaees. 
down upon ail this from a rising To travel im stage coaches is to 
grownd, amd the water, like a be hurried along by force, m a 
looking glass, showed usthe trees, hex, with an air-hole in it, and 
and even the animals. This is constantly exposed to broken 
certainly one of the very prettiest limbs, the dexger being much 
spots in the world. The wild greater than that of ship-board, 
water-fowl seem to take part:cular amd] the zotse much more disagree~ 
delight in this place. There are ble, while the company is fre- 
a great many at Lord Cszzwaz- quently not a great dea! more 
vour’s; beat, there the water is to one’s liking. 

mach larger, and the ground From this beantifal spotwe had 
and woed about it comparatively to mount gradually the downs to 
rudeand coarse. Here, at Avixe-,the southward ; but, it is impossi- 
rox, every thing is in such bean- ble to quit the vale of the lichen 
tiiul order; the lawn, before the without ome more look back at it. 
house,” is of the finest green,) To form a just estimate of its real 
and most neatly kept; amd, the| value and that of the lands near if, 
edge of the pond (which is of se-' it is only necessary to know, that, 
veral acres) 1 as smooth as if from its source, at Bishop's Sat- 
it formed part of a bowling-|ton, this river has, On its two 
green. Te see so many ri/d-| banks, in the distance of nize 
fowl, im a situation where every) miles (before it reaches Winches- 


thing is in the parterre-order, has 
@ most pleasant effect on the 


ter,) thirteen parish churches. 
There mast have been some peo- 





mind; and Richard and I, like! ple to erect these churches. It is 


Pore’s cock im the farm-yard, 


could not help tharking the Drxe 
and Deezess for having gene- 


for our pleasure, and that, too, 
merely to please us as we were 


passing along. Now, this — mind of any rational man, 


not true, then, that Prrr and 
Georce Il. created the English 
nation, notwithstanding all that 
to swear about the matter. In 
short, there can be no doubtia 
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that, in the time of the Pranra-|the air of a complete master of 


cenets, England was, out of all 
comparison, more populous than 
it is now. 

When we began to get up to- 
wards the Downs, we, to our great 
surprise, saw them covered with 
snow. “Sad times coming on for 
poor Sir Grory,” said I to Ri- 
chard. “ Why?” said Dick. It 
was too cold to talk much; and, 
besides, a great sluggishness in his 
horse made us both rather se- 
rious. The horse had been too 
hard ridden at Burghclere, and 
had got cold. This ‘made us 
_change our route again, and in- 
stead of going over the downs to- 
wards Hambledon, in our way to 
see the park and the innumerable 
hares and pheasants of Sir Harry 
Fearnerstone, we pulled away 
more to the left, to go through 
Brampean, and so on to Perers- 
FIELD, contracting greatly our in- 
tended circuit. And, besides, I 
had never seen Brampean, the 
spot on which, it issaid, ALrrep 
fought his last great and glorious 
battle with the Danes. A fine 
country for a battle, sure enough ! 
We stopped at the village to bait 


our horses; and, while we were! 


in the public-house, an Excise- 
MAN Came and rummaged it all 
over, taking an accouut of the va- 
rious sorts of liquor in it, having 





the premises, while a very pretty 
and modest girl waited on him to 
produce the divers bottles, jars, 
and kegs, I wonder whether Ar- 
rrep had a thought of any thing 
like this, when he was clearing 
England from her oppressors ? 

A little to’ our right, as we came 
along, we left the village of Kias- 
ron, where Squire Grane once 
lived, as was before related in last 
Register but one. Here, too, lived 
a ’Seurre Ringe, a famous fox- 
hunter, at a great mansion, now 
used as a farm-house; and, it is 
curious enough, that this’Squrre’s 
son-in-law, one GuNNER, an at- 
torney at Bishop’s Waltham, is 
steward to the man who now owns 
the estate! 

Before we got to Petersfield, 
we called at an old friend's, and 
got some bread and cheese and 
small beer, which we preferred to 
strong. In approaching Peters- 
field we began to descend from 
the high chalk -country, which 
(with the exception of the valleys 
of the Irenen and the Tesre) had 
lasted us from Urnussanp (al- 
most the north-west point of the 
county) to this place, which is not 
far from the south-east point of it. 
Here we quit flint and chalk and 
downs, and take to sand, clay, 
hedges and coppices; and here, 





, 
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en the verge of Hampshire, we 
begin again to see those endless 
little bubble-formed hills that we 
before saw round the foot of 
Hixpaeap. We have got in in 
very good time, and got, at the 
Dolphin, good stabling for our 
horses. The waiters and people 
at inns look so hard at us to see 
us so liberal as to horse-feed, fire, 
candle, beds, and room, while we 
are so very very sparing in the 
article of drink! They seem to 
pity our taste. I hear people 
complain of the ‘ exorbitant 
charges” at inns; but, my won- 
der always is, how the people can 
live with charging so little, Ex- 
cept in one single instance, 1 
have uniformly, since I have been 
from home, thought the charges 
too low for people to live by. 
This long evening has given 
me time to look at the Srar news- 
paper of last night; and I see, 
that, with all possible desire to 
disguise the fact, there is a great 
‘‘ panic” brewing. It is impossi- 
ble that this thing can.go on, in 
its present way, for any length of 
time. The talk about “ specula- 
tions”; that is to say, adventurous 
dealings, or, rather, commercial 
gamblings; the talk about these 
having been the cause of the 
ironhingn amdiin othes afayiinin 
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most miserable nonsense that 
ever was conceived in the heads 
of ideots. These are effect ; not 
cause. The cause is, the SMALL- 
NOTE BILL, that last brilliant 


effort of the joint mind of Van | 


and Casriereagu. That Billwas, 
as I always called it, a respite; 
and it was, and could be, nothing 
more. It could only put off the 
evil hour; it could not prevent 
the final arrival of that hour. To 
have proceeded with Pezx’s Brun 
was, indeed, to produce total con- 
vulsion. The land must have 


been surrendered to the overseers 
‘for the use of the poor. That is 


to say, without an “ EqurraBLe 
Bat that adjust- 
ment, as prayed for by Kent, 
Norfolk, Hereford and Surrey, 
might have taken place : it ought 
to have taken place : and it musf, 
at last, take place, or, convulsion 
must come. As to the nature of 
this “‘ adjustment,” is it not most 
distinctly described in the Non- 
rotk Petirion? Is not that me- 
morable petition now in the Jonr- 
nals of the House of Commons ? 
What more is wanted than to act 
on the prayer of that very peti- 
tion? Had I to draw up a peti- 
tion again, J would not changea 
single word of that. It’ pleased 
Mr. Brougham's “ best public in- 


ApsusTMENT.” 





structer” to abemn. ‘that ee 
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and it pleased Daddy Coke and 
the Hickory Quaker, Gurney, and 
the wise barn-orator, to calum- 
niate its author, They succeeded; 
but, their success was but shane 
to them; and ‘that author is yet 
destined to triumph over them. | 
have seen no London paper for 
ten days, until to-day; and I 
should not have seen this, if the 
waiter had not forced it: upon me. 
I know very mearly what will 
happen by next May, or there-, 
abouts; and, as to the manner in 
which things will work in the 
meanwhile, it is of far less conse- 
quence to the nation, than it is 
what sort of weather I shall haye 
to ride in to-morrow. One thing, 
however, I wish .to observe, and 
that is, that, if any attempt be 
made to repeal the Corr - Bill, 
the main body of the farmers will 
be crushed into total ruin. I come 
into contact with few, who are not 
gentlemen, or very substantial 
farmers: bat, I know the state of 
the whole ; and I know, that, even 
with present prices, and with 
honest labourers fed worse than 
felons, it is rub-and-go with nine- 
teen twentieths of the farmers; 


and of this fact I beseech the mini-| 


stersto be well aware. And with 
this fact staring them in the face! 
with that other herrid fact, that, 
by the regulations of the magis- 





a 
‘rates, (who cannot avoid it, 
mind,) the honest labourer is {ed 
worse than the convicted felon; 
with the breakings of merchants, 
so ruinous to confiding foreigners, 
so disgraceful to the name of 
England; with the thousands of 
industrious and care-taking crea- 
tures reduced to beggary by bank- 
paper; with panic upon panic, 
plunging thousands upon thousands 
into despair: with all this as no- 
torions as the Sun at noon day, 
will they again advise their Royal 
Master to tell the Parliament and 
the world, that this country is 
‘in a state of wregualled “ pro- 
sperity,’ and that this prosperity 
‘* must be permanent, because all 
‘“‘the great interests are flourisi- 
“ing?” Let them! That will not 
alter the result. I had bee, for 
several weeks, saying, that the 
seeming prosperity was fallacious ; 
that the cause of it must lead to 
ultimate and shocking ruin; that 
it could not last, because it arose 
from causes s0 manifestly feti- 
ious; that, in short, it was the 
fair-looking, but poisonous, fruit 
of a miserable expedient. I had 
been saying this for several weeks, 
when, out. came the -King’s 
Speech, and gave me and my doc- 
trines the die direct, as to every 
point. Well; now, then, we shall 
soon see... Wu. COBBETT. 
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AMERICAN TREES. 





I, in the Register of 22nd Oc- 
tober, gave an account of my 
trees, at Kensington, but, it was 
not so‘full as I wished it to be, 
and as I eould not then make it 
for want of time, I, therefore, 
publish the account again. 

The trees, which I have for 
sale this year, are of two de- 
scriptions, Forest-trees and Ap- 
ple-trees. The former are of the 
following sorts :— 

Locust, 

White Oak, 

Black-Oak, 

Black Walnut, « 

Hickory, 

Persimon, or American Lance- 

wood, 

White Ash, 

Tulip Tree, 

Occidental Plane, 

Honey-Locust, 

Catalpa (a low tree) 

Althea Frutex (a lofty shrub). 

These areall from seed, and all 
singularly fine. ‘The whole of) 
them are worthy of the greatest 
attention of planters. ~I'shail have 
something to say of each sort, be- 
fore I have done; ‘but, I must 
speak in a more particular man+ 
ner of the LOCUST, of which 
I have the true sort, from seed 








brought from America, and the 
very finest plants that I ever saw 
in my life. The American news- 
papers tell us of such, or such, a 
fine ship, built of Locust and Live 
Oak, or Cedar. That is to say, 
the transum, the stanchions, and, 
above all, the PINS, those things 
that held all tight, and make the 
ship /ast and keep her tight, are 
of this valuable wood. I have 
been informed, and I believe 


truly, that, since I began to write: 


on this subject, owr government 
has sent to the United States to 


purchase Locust-Wood jor our 
navy; and that they have re- 


ceived for answer, that it is ald 
bought up for the American Navy. 
This is likely enough to be true; 
for the tree is a comparatively 
rare tree even in that country; 
and it will thrive but in few 
places in the Atlantic part of the 
country. The pins are brought 
from a great distance; and, when 
I was near Hararrssuran, (about 
200: miles from Philadelphia), 
in 1818, I found, that a wagon- 


lead of LOCUST-PINS was, on 


the spot where the wood grew, 
worth just as mach, at that time, 
and sold for just as much, as a’ 
wagon-load of the FINEST 
WHEAT FLOUR, in barrels. 
The public are pretty well ac~ 


| quainted now with the qualities of 
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thistimber. It is pretty generally ' 


known, that it is of duration sur- 
passing all other timber; that I 
have now, at Fleet-street, a post 
that had stood in the open ground 
uninjured for eighty-four years, 
which post may there be seen at 
any time; that a stake of this 
wood, four or five years old; will 
last, as a siake, in the open 
ground, for thirty 
years ; 
sappy part; that it is, even when 


twenty or 


green, the best of wood for fuel, 
being, in that respect, equalled 
enly by the Hickory; that, asa 
hedye, the Locust would be ab- 
solutely impenetrable at the end 
of three years from the planting of 
seedling plants, and that, too, on 
almost any soil; that the plant, 
when young, and the tree, when 
mounted, are hardier than almost 
any other tree; that beams, joists, 
sleepersand posts, of this wood, will 
be as sound as when put down, 
while spine-oak (of any sort ex- 
cept the Live-oak) will rot ten, or, 
perbaps, a hundred times over. 
All this is now pretty well known; 
and, | hear (though I really can 
hardly believe it) that our Go- 
vernment has, at last, had the 
sense to prepare for making some 
plantations of Locusts in the Pub- 
lic Forests. 

There remained, however, some 
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that the timber has aio! 
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proofs to be given of the quick 
growth of this tree in England; 
for, people are, now-a-days, ge- 
nerally rather impatient in such 
cases; and, indeed, 
great consideration. There also 
remained something to be said as 
to the practicability of raising the 
young trees, or shoots, from stems 
so straight, as to make them fit 


this is a 


for hop-poles and other similar 
purposes. An ash-pole will last 
about three or four years; a Jo- 
cust-pole, twenty or thirty. So 
that as the Locust will grow faster 
than the ash, (as we shall pre- 
sently see that it will,) there only 
remains to show, that the locust 
can be raised fit for hop-poles ; 
and, of this I have seen thousands 
of proofs; but, 1 have, since I 
have now been from home, (I 
write this from the north of Hamp- 
shire,) seen a sufficient proof of 
it ix Surrey. But, I must now 
speak particularly of the growth 
ofthe Locust, compared with that 
of other trees. 

Many gentlemen doubted of the 
quick growth of the Locust iz 
England, an thought, that the 
trees which I referred to at Bor- 
LEY were singular instances, the 
effect of my own very great pains, 
and of ground extraordinarily good 
in its natare, and prepared at 
uncommon expense. In some de- 
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gree this supposition was correct. 
Bat, as was seen in my Register 
of the 22d of October last, I have 
now taken the plantation of Mr. 
Gunter, at Esru’s Covrr, not 
a mile from Kensington. This 


plantation was made FIFTEEN | 


YEARS AGO. It consists of 
Locusts, Scotch firs, Sicamores, 
Limes, Spanish Chesnuts, Beeches, 
Ashes, and Oaks. I have, by per- 
mission of Mr, Gunrer, had the 
trees of this plantation measured 
with great exactness. The whole 
of the trees were planted at .one 
time. The soil is everywhere the 
same. Tlie trees were mixed in 
the plantation ; and, therefore, this 
is as fair a trial, as complete a 
proof, as can possibly exist. Each 
tree was measured to ascertain the 
INCHES round at the bottom, 
then round six feet wp, then round 
12 feet up, then round the biggest 
limb, and then the height of the 
tree, in FEET, was taken. In 
my Register of October 22d, I 
published the dimensions of every 
single tree ; but now, to save room, 
{ shall only give the © average 
dimensions’ of each sort of tree; 
so that here we have an account, 
from which a comparison can be 
made ina moment. The reader 
will be surprised to's the wast 
ic gare fe 

ver even the softest 
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most fast-growing of our English 
trees; but there are the trees to 
be seen by any gentleman that will 
apply to Mr. Gunrrr’s Bailiff, 
who, I believe, planted the trees. 
And, as to the soz?, it is likely to 
be good; but it is the same for all 
the sorts. Look, then, at this 
table. See the vast difference. 
See one limb of every Locist 
nearly as big round as the bottom 
of the trunk of every oak. See 
the Locusts, at 12 feet up, as big 
round as the Ash, at the ground. 
See the Locust, in all the different 
girts,a great deal MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the average of all the 
other “trees taken together; and, 
finally, see the Locust twen/y-seven 
feet high, while the average of all 
the other trees is less than eighteen 
feet. 
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' This point is, then, settled > and 
itis here proved, that it is an 
error to suppose, that quich-grow- 
ping trees are, for that reason, trees 
of soft and perishable timber, It 
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cedar, and the live oak, which are’ 
everlasting timber, are very slow 
growers ; and our oak is also. a 
slow grower, as will be seen 
above. Our yew is the same, 
and it is: everlasting. But our 
elder, which is, when young, the 
very fastest grower that we have, 
is, though. it gets to but little size, 
as durable as the yew or ‘the 
locust. Hence the old. rhyming 
saying of the country people : 


«* An elder-stake and yew-hether 


*¢ Make a hedge to last for ever.” 


The Locust is not a tree to thrive 
to a very old age. It is in its 
prime in about thirty or forty 
years. There are many in Kew 
Gardens three feet through ; and 
Z bought, a little while ago, two 
very large buts, cut down ip the 
garden at the Stable Yard, St 
James's Park. These, which are 
now lying at Kensington, near 
Mr. Lamn’s saw-pit, are, I should 
think, full three feet through ; 
and there is a Locust-tree, in the 
garden of a school, formerly kept 
by a Miss Tasker, at Brook-Green, 
Hammersmith; with a trunk ten 
feet round, and guessed to be 
Sifty-four feet high. But, one 
great excellence of this tree is, it 
is fit for use at any age above 
four or five years. At this first 
age, it will do for stakes. It has 








no sappy part. Mr. Guyrer’s 
trees would now make as good 
Locust-pins as any older tree. So 
that; as to what age the tree will 
continue to thrive, is of no cols 
sequence at all. If Mr. Gunven’s 
trees were now to be cut down, 
the fourteen Locusts would be 
worth den times as much as all 
the rest of the plantation, though 
they make about @ hundred and 
siaty in number. What, then! 
will the Government send to Ame- 
rica for Locust-pins, while they 
may have them grow in Woo - 
MER Forest, in about ten or 
fifteen years? Will they not 
plant these trees? It will be 
done, at last, in spite of the pretty 
gentlemen, if not with their good 
will. They must, however, take 
eare what seed they get. There 
are several sorts of Locusts, that 
I know of, and they are all called 
Locusts in America, As to getting 
the seed from France, where, as 
well as in England, the sorts have 
been planted promiscuously, and 
without knowing any thing of the 
qualities of the wood, such seed 
never can be relied en. 1 do not 
know the seed, of some of the 


‘sorts, one from the other; but I 


know the plants the moment they 
appear above ground. But, if Z 
have a channel that I can rely on 
for the obtaining of this seed, 
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surely those may, who have hun- 
dreds of thousands to expend in 
naval victories on the Serpentine 
River, and on enterprises equally 
useful and equally glorious, 
Ware Osx. This, as I have 
before fully stated, is the weod of 
which the Americans:make the far 
greater part of their implements 
of husbandry, coaches, and other 
things, where smail bul’ is wanted 
to be united with strength, tough- 
ness, and durability, and: with as 
little weight. as may be. There- 
fore this wood is used for coaches, 
wagons, carts, ploughs, harrows, 
wheeibarrows ; and all the things 
of this description. It will last 
five or six times as long as Ash, 
and is nearly as light, because its 
superior toughness makes it unne- 
cessary to have it of as large a 
size. as. the Ash, The wagons 
that bring the produce to Phila- 
delphia, from the back country, 
and which surpass. every thing of 
the kind that Englishmen have 


ever seen, are made principally, 


of this. wood. Locust does not 
answer for this small work. It is 
heavy ; it. cleaves like a carrot; 
it is not calculated to be used with, 
gimblet and nail. It is for posts, 
beams, pins, sleepers, poles, sills, 
door and window-frames, plates; 


and the like. The White Oak is, : 
for implements and — valuable timber-tree than 


for chairs, benches; and it is so 
tough, that a piece of the plank, 
sawed and rounded, makes a 
whip-handle. nearly as tough as 
whalebone, This Oak grows best 
on deep clay, or very strong land; 
even in swampy places. 

Brack Qas. Is a_ very fast 
grower, and gets, very frequently, 
to the height of .« hundred feet. 
It will .grow well on any poor, 
sandy, or gravelly soil. The tim- 
ber is not so good as that of the 
White Oak ; but, the dark is very 
valuable. It makes the fine yels 
low dye, called the quereitron. 
This bark is imported from. Ame« 
rica, in great quantities, and pays 
a heavy duty. I should think, 
that few things would pay better 
than a piece of land, planted with 
the Black-Oak, and cut down and 
barked every ten. or fifteen years, 
according to the goodness of the 
land. The leaf of this tree is 
beautiful in form, large, and: the 
colour fine in. all its. stages of 
existence. .“* 

Buacxk Wa.nur is so called 
from. the colour of the wood. It is 
very much like mahogany of the 
darkest’ shade. The timber is 
strong, and is very much used as 
KNEES, in ship-building. For 
this. use it is greatly in request in 





the United States. _ Itie.amuch | 
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the English Walnut; is mach more 
beautiful; and becomes a large 
tree in half the time, 1 have one 
in my garden at Kensington, which, 
at three years old, is about ten or 
eleven feet high. 

Hickory. This is a tree that 
grows as high as the generality of 
oaks; and becomes about the 
same size ingirt. It grows about 
as fast too ; but it will grow well in 
a lighter soil than that wanted for 
oaks in general. The wood, at 
all its ages, is exceedingly hard 
and tough; but it does not last in 
buildings. It is used for hand- 
spikes, marlin-spikes, and some 
other things, on ship-board. It is 
used for axe-handles, and all sorts 
of things where great strength is 
required in a very small bulk, as 
in fine jishing-rods, and the like. 
In England a great use of this 
wood would be to make hoops for 
barrels... From this tree, or rather, 
from stems of it, come all those 
innumerable hoops that surround 
the flour, pork, beef, butter, rice 
and tobacco barrels that are sent 
from that country. Also the hoops 
that go round the masts of ships 
to bold the rigging. As FUEL 
ALONE this tree would be worth 
cultivating. I should, if I had 
-coppices, stick some Hickories in 
the vacant places; let them be- 
come part of the underwood, leav- 


ing here and there one to mount 
to a tree. 
Prrstmon. This tree does not 
get to above 40 or 50 feet high, 
and seldom very large; but its 
wood is so excellent for poles and 
shafts,’ and the like, that M:- 
cuaux calls it the American Lance- 
wood. It grows pretty fast, and 
will grow on almost. any ground 
that is not: too stiff a clay. 
Warire Asn. There are, in 
the United States, the White, 
Black, and Red; but the White 
is held in great esteem. It is used 
for various of those purposes, to 
which, in England, we apply Ash- 
wood. It is always, if possible, 


used in OARS, of which such 


immense numbers are made in 
America. Here are wanted four 
things: considerable bulk, ligii- 
ness, strength, and an absence of 
warping. Oars are, here, gene- 
rally made of Deal. I have heard 
that a pair of aw American oars 
will sell, in our ports, for the price 
of six pair of ours. Thus it is 
that they beat us in all shipping 
affairs. _Qur own Ash is a fast 
growing tree; but the White Ash 
grows much faster, the tree is 
straighter, it has a broader and 
much handsomer leaf, and the 
timber is cleaner, whiter, and a 
great deal tougher. . These trees 





show their superiority (in point of 
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growth) over the English Ash, the {rorp, which I measured the other 


moment they come up. I have 
some English Ash, sown on the 
same day, and they are not nearly 


half so high as the American. | 


Add to all this, that it is a most 
beautiful tree, grows to a great 
height, and will flourish upon the 
poorest soil. 

Tuuir-Tree. It is certainly 
of the Magnolia kind, and has 
nothing at all to do with the Pop- 
lar, as the Americans seem to sup- 
pose. Its bloom is in the tulip 
form, like that of the Magnolia, 
and its seed is deposited in the 
base of the flower, just as that of 
some of the Magnolias is. Be 
this as it may, I have seen a thou- 
sand or two of tulip trees together, 
the lowest of which I and my 
companion guessed at more than a 
hundred feet high; and a gun- 
stick is not straighter than these 
trees were. A tree of very quick 
growth, and the timber is as use- 
ful, and more ornamental than 
Deal. It is used for coach-pan- 
nels, and other work of that sort, 
being very fine-grained, and very 
good to take cclours. It is used 
for the making of common bed- 
steads, drawers, tables, and the 
like. 

OccipENTAL PLANE. This i is, to 
a beige the largest tree in the. 


day, is about 25 feet round; but 
then it has not a trunk of more 
than 12 or 14 feet high, before the 
Kmbs begin. There are much larger 
trees than this in England, . but, 
not sound: they are hollow, more 
or less. Now, Micuavx actually 
measured an Occidental Plane in 
America, that was forty-seven 
French feet round, at bottom, and 
which was, I think, ten feet round 
at fifty feet high! These . trees 
over-top every thing of the kind. 
And the wood as far from being of 
no value ; for, besides the ordinary 
uses of soft wood, it is peculiarly 
cross-grained, so as to make it 
almost impossible, to split it. It 
is, therefore used as chopping 
bloeks, and, which is of great im- 
portance, as blocks for ships ; and. 
thus it is in use throughout all the 
numerous ships of that country. 
There ought to be a forest, or, at 
least, a thousand or two of acres 
of these trees in England, to pro- 


vide blocks for the navy.—How is. 
it, that this tree andalso the Tulip-. 


tree, both of which push up so in 
America, are seldom worth look- 
ing at here! Because there, they 
come from seed, and here they come 


not a tree; but the branch of a 





from layers. That is the cause, 
and the sole cause. A layer is. 


andor aha ba. 
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branch, and grow like a branch, 
with a broad head, and a constant 
inclination to make big limbs. It 
will be crooked and every way 
mis-shapen. It never will get to 
thé height or the size of the seed- 
ling tree; and will not, at the end 
of-ten years from the start, be a 
quarter part of the size of the 
seedling.tI have no tree that does 
not come from the seed; though 
it'is extremely difficult to get the 
sé¢ed of the Pane and the Futip- 
tree to grow. 

Hfonex-Locusr. Not so lofty, 
so- large, nor so fast’ growing a 
tree as the Locust, and ifs flow- 
efs are not large and fine-looking, 
like those of the Locust, ‘But its 
timber is as’ good in nature as 
that of the Locust, and its leaf sin- 
gularly beautiful.” A plantation 
of thesé, standing’ close together, 
would pay well’ As° a timber 
tree, however, it is riot to be com- 
pared with the Locust, because ‘it 
isa less ‘hardy plant, and grows 
so much Slower. It will; however, 
beat almost all English trees’ in 
quickness of growth; and, with a 
little pains, the plants would make 
the most beautifal hedge in the 
world, - armed ‘with’ thorns that 
even a@ ‘ay epee’ would ‘not ~~ 
to face. 

* Gdratba. This tree grows very 
Well ‘and by nen mencs slowly, to 


4 


to" 


the height of forty fect, or there- 
abouts; but, at the end of about 
seven or eight feet, we always see 
them become buzzle-headed, in 
England ; and this is only because 
they are here raised from layers, 
and not from seed. This, after the | 
Grand Magnolia, is unquestisti-’ 
ably the finest and most mag - 
ficent flowering tree that we know 
any thing about. The leaf is very 
large, of a beautiful green, and, 
like that of the Locust, keeps fresh 
until the frost comes; just as fresh 
in OctoberasinJuly. The wood of 
this tree is of a deep yellow colour; 
and it is probably as durable as 
that of the Locust, It comes out 
into leaf very late in the spring, 
and so do all the hard-wooded 
trees. Since writing the above, I 
have observed some striking in- 
stances of the effect of raising 
Planes and Tulip trees from lay- 
ers. In Cowpnry Park (Sussex), 
there are four Occidental Planes, 
which are, I dare say, a hun- 
dred years old, standing in a 
fine spot, as to aspect as well 
as soil; ‘but their trunks are 
nothing to what they ought to 
be; are crooked things, and have 
a great number of limbs growing 
}out of them; and these limbs are 
much too large in proportion to 
the trunk. In | 
cack tree it a pens hae og 
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and then you have all the charac- 
teristics ofa great limb, which is, 
after all, :the most . that you can 
get from a layer—Another in- 
stance:t:igreLornp = Earemont’s 
Park, at Petworth, just after you 
enter the park from the town, on 
your righthand, in-a plantation 
whieh a. low walk divides from the 
road, there is a very. large.Tulipe. 
tree. ‘It has a dozen.great.limbs; 
but it hag got to very little height 


comparatively. . This, if it had, 


been a seedling; would have been 
a hundred feet high; and, I dare 
say, that the Planes, at Cowdry- 
Park, would _have..been. still 


higher-The.Cagarra is a tree} 


that will grow:on almost any soil ; 
and,.a flowering dree that will;.in 
twenty years, produce you a gate- 
post to last two or three lifetimes, 
is better thana tree equally hand- 
some (if oneicould. be found), the. 
wged-of whieh is. 1gn0d for nor. 
things... 

Au@uea Pease: This. is a. 
shrub’, jand. the..wood.of it. is. out: 
of) the" question. . This « shrub 
does, however, go 'to-morerthan. 
twenty, feet -high .in America, 
where, observe,-such a thing. a 
layer*was nemmribnenthintr: Mix 
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other dow shrubs ; and, it gene- 


rally, being.thus situated, makes. 


no figure scarcely; it seldom 
blows, and it gets to no height so 
as to make it an object of interest. 
In short, its name is hardly known 


to the. owners of shrubberies in . 


general. But, if it were well 
planted, had a warmish situation, 


would be the delight of our gar- 
dens, and that, too, in August, 
when all flowering trees, except 
the Catalpa, and the Magnolias, 
have dropped their flowers. The 
Atruea has a dark-green leaf, 


for‘its leaf it is worthhaving. The 
leaf appears lafe, and keeps fresh 
till frost. The flowers “are large, 
very thick upon the tree, of great 
variety as to. colours, and, like 
those of the magnolias, keep on, 
‘for a long while, suceeeding each 
other:in coming to.perfection.—A 


phedge.of these Anrneas is one of 


the most beautiful things that E 


ever saw injmy, life. I saw one,» 
once, :at,.a.farm-house, in York . 
Asland, about -.a.. hundred feet, 


long. It was, (about . ten feet 





andan aspect ratkex southern, it. 


which is so-handsome, that event 


high, and, when. 1 saw ity in full .. 
pj bloom, It.was the greatest sass 
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tures of all these. The seed from! 


which my plants have come, was 
gathered promiscuously from some 
such mass as this. To make a 
hedge, I should put the plants in 
two rows, about two feet apart, 
the plants about two feet apart in 
the row, and so planted as to bring 
those of one row opposite the mid- 
dies of the intervals of the other 
row. They grow very fast, and will 
make a hedge in avery short 
time. 
PRICES OF FOREST TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


Locusts.—4 feet high, or more, 
8s. a hundred—70s, 


a thousand. 


3 feet and more, 7s. a 
hundred — 62s. a 
thousand. 


2 feet and more, 5s. 
a hundred—43s. a 
thousand. 

All under 2 feet, 3s. 6d. a 
hundred—30s. a thousand. 
The three first Classes are all 
fit for going out into plantations 
immediately. As to the mode of 
planting and treating, that will 
be described in my book on 
Forest planting, which will be 
~published early in December, as 
far, at least, as regards the Locust 
tree; and, if any gentleman 
chooses, it may go with his parcel 

of trees. 





All other trees and shrubs, 5s. 

a hundred— 40s. a thousand. 

In all cases, if a thousand be 

made up of different. sorts, still 
the 40s. only will be charged. 





APPLE TREES. 


I have trees of three Crasses : 
Ist. Three years old, moved 
twice, transplanted last April, fit 
now to put against walls or pales, 
orto be put out as espaliers, or 
dwarf standards; but, I recom- 
mend espaliers, by all means. 
The fruit grows larger, and it ri- 
pens better, and the tree is /ess in 
the way, and is neater in look. I 
have only three sorts in this state ; 
but they are three most excellent 
apples : Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the fol- 
lowing list. I will state the price 
at the end of the list. These trees, 
though transplanted last April, 
have made very fine shoots. 
Some of them have many blossom 
buds ; and, if carefully planted, 
will bear next Summer. They 
will all bear the sammer after, if 
properly planted. 

The 2nd Crass consists of trees, 
graffed last year, and trans- 
planted in April this year. They 
have made shoots (single shoots) 
from 2 to 5 feet long» They have, 
of course, fine young roots, and 


ee 
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cuttings. off of large roots, which, 
in all cases of transplanting, are 
so very injurious to the tree, so 
greatly checks its growth, and, in- 
deed, stunts it and causes it to 
canker and be, in the end, good 
for little. These trees may now 
be planted where they are to 
stand, as dwarf-standards, or es- 
paliers ; but, if for Orchards, they 
should have two years more and 
one more remove, as I have shown 
in my “ English Gardener,” 
which will be published, as far as 
relates to fruit trees, early in-De- 
cember. Of this Class I have 
all the sorts as far down as No. 22. 

The 3rd Cxass consists of trees, 


graffed in April and May of 


this present year upon stocks, 
raised from seed brought from 
America, and sown last year. 
This is the finest piece of garden- 
werk that I ever beheld in my 
life. The seeds were in a bar- 
rel, in May 1824, the graffs were 
in a barrel in April 1825. And 
now several of the trees are be- 
tween four and five feet high. So 
that it is only 18 months since the 
foundation of the tree was a seed! 
The straightness, the freeness, the 
health of wood and of leaf, the 
brightness ofthe whole plant, sur- 
pass any thing of the kind that I 


‘ever saw, -and 1 could not, if it] 


-had not oceurred, under my own 


eyes, have supposed such a thing 
to be possible. But (and I wish 
gentlemen who are planters to 
remember it) the ground was 
TRENCHED DEEP, and well 
and truly trenched, before the 
seed was sown. I shall explain 
all this matter in my gardening 
book. These trees ought to he 
put into a piece of garden-ground, 
pretty close to each other for one 
year. When thus planted they 
ought to be cut down to two buds, 
and then, during next year, they 
will get new and fine roots, and 
will, in good ground, send up a 
shoot six feet long, and as thick 
at bottom as a man’s finger, They 
may, if the ground be ready, be 
put out at once, for espaliers, or 
dwarf standards.—These trees are 
of sorts that I never had any of 
before. They begin at No. 23, 
and end at No. 38. So that here 
are, at any rate, 38 sorts of ap- 
ples introduced into England. 

I shall now insert the list. Gen- 
tlemen who may write to me for 
trees, will please to direct to me, 
(postage paid) No. 183, Fleet- 
street.. If they give an order 
in person, they will please to 
write it themselves in a book, 
which will be kept at Fleet-street 
for that purpose. And, in all 


them to give me their names and 





cases, I take the liberty to beg of 
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the names of places to be sent to, prory Sat Giavene, and Leeps well 1, 


_~ uM 


= 2 plain kaad. They cam 


maagine what errors and what loss | 
te a size, heavy, clese texture, 
the con-/greem chin, vellew flesh. very G22 
ead a man even to ‘fiaveur, and beeps well HH] Marek 


ef tame sree from 
Of proper names, whi 
text can ner 


guess at it “a be sufficient to | 
fay, 80 many apple trees of suck 
or such a No. without the names 
I shall charre no- 
tung, and | 
for carriage to, and beok- 


-.. 2 7s an 
tune for mafs and pa 
— A 
of 


— ~* ww = - a ~ 
me at, anv coach. or wazon, or 


Any gentleman pay-! 
ing money at No. 183, Fleet-street, | 
and taking a recerpt there from j 1 
Mr. Joux Deax, my shopman, or 


S phnotntt 


peratece™ “bookseller, has} 
hereby my acknowledgement that | 
such receipt will be as valid as if 
I ‘beg those 
who send orders to be very parfi-| 


cular as to the coaches, wajons, 


sicned by myself. 


> 
or boats ; 


coaches, where the weight is not 


’ 
and I recommend! 


| colour, larze, clear-skinned, rather 


“the end of March. 
= Reove Istax> Gerrex oc 


3. Farr -Prerm. Larrve as 
Se Nextown Pippm, vellovish 


‘skin, yellow flesh, very Ene flavorr, 
and keeps till Christmas. 


4. Serrzexnizec. Meddl= <2. 


bright red skin, inside tinged with 


pink, of a tartsh flavour, excel 
Sent for pies, keers till April. 


5. Getprec. Larze size, mich 
yellow colour, very fine fiarczr, 


‘and | keeps well till April. 


6. Dowmsa A -middle-sized 
t}appie, deep red colour, 2 Hittle 
fiat-shaped at the ends, very fell 
of juice and good flavour, and 
keeps for a whole year, if neces- 
sary. 


7: Marcetrss. Of a lemon- 


too great ; for, the quicker convey- } pointed at the blessom end, very 
ance the better; and this is the}fine flavour, but dees net keep 


most certain conveyance aiso. 
We shall put labels on the trees, 
having the Nos. on them to distin- 
guish the sorts, and also a 5:7 in 
each parcel. 


. LAST OF APPLE TREES. 


1. Newrown Prrrrx. Large 
size, sometimes weighs a pound, 


greenish mottled skin, yellow flesh, 


longer than Christmas. 


8. Vannerers. Middle size, 


'red skin, flesh deep yellow, form 


that of an orange, keeps till 
March very weil. 

9. The Be..rtower is “a 
large, beautiful, and excellent 
apple for the dessert.and for 
cooking. It is of a ‘pale but 
bright yellow colour; the cheek 





) 
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pext the sum bas sometime: a‘ from the sum a greenish ‘yellow. 


blush. bet more frequently is =ith- The @esh is white, frm, sweet, 
eut app red. The form is oblome. and rich. The form is round, 
somewhat poimied at te biessom Gaited, and somewhat sank at the 
ead; the ends are deeply im- ends. The cider is very strong 
dented. The @esh is rich, juicy, | and bichiy davoured, yielding 
tender, and sprightly; & ripems fourteen. quarts of spirit from a 
late im October, and Keeps well barrel The tree grows vigor- 
ull Febreary. From its beauty | ously, and is uncommonly fruitfal. 
and excellence, it is the most, -i2 Coneaess Arms is of 
popular apple in Philadelphia aout a pound weight. Greenish 
market. The tree grows very yellow, slightly streaked with red 
large and spreadimg; it shoukl be | toward the sun, a litle tapering 
trummed hick, or the limbs will to the crown, deeply indented at 
touch the ground when in full | the end, and has a short stalk. It 
bearing. tsa fine, tart, juicy apple, guod 
10. The Bazzacx Areis (for for cooking and for dessert, excel- 
Cider) takes its name from the | lent for drying, mpe in Septem- 
CiTcamatance of the origina! trees | ber, keeps well tll New Year. 
having sprung up alongside of a) The graffs of this that I have 
hay-barrack. The apple is small-| sent, are from the original tree ; 
ish, about the size of a hen’s egg | therefure a great namber of 
orless; oblong ferm ; red colour ; } grafis, I should suppose, canpot 
rather more sweet than sour, Most be obtained until the lapse of 
excellent for Cider, for which | some years at least 
purpose only. it is cultivated; 13. Docror Appts is a very 
mixed half and half with the Har- jlarge, fair, and beautiful apple. 
rison, the Cider is inferior to none | The form is rather flat; the skin 
in the world. So says Mr. Squire. [smooth with a yellow ground, 
11. Fiat aerne (for Cicer) ' clouded and streaked with shades 
or Newarx Swaerive, is next in| of red, with a few dark spols or 
reputation as a cider fruit to the |clouds. The stem is very short, 
Harrison, and it is usually mixed |atd both ends deeply ‘indented. 
wih, that apple.e. equal ery] The Aen & ete, Tey, ee 
when ground. The size ismiddling, highly Cavoured, remarkably 
the skin smooth, and with small | breaking; it riper in October, 
indistinct yellow spots. ‘The side | and Keeps well for several mouths 
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14. Harrison (for Cider). This 
is the most celebrated of the cider- 
apples of Newark in New Jersey ; 
it is cultivated in high perfection, 
and to great extent in that neigh- 
bourhood, particularly on the 
Orange Mountain. The shape 
rather long, and pointed toward 
the crown; and stalk long, hence 
it is often called the Long Stem. 
The ends are deeply hollowed ; 
the skin is yellow, with many 
small but distinct black spois, 
which give a roughness to the 
touch. The flesh is yellow, rich, 
firm, and tough; the taste plea- 
sant and sprightly, but rather dry. 
It produces a high-coloured, rich, 
and sweet cider, of great strength, 
commanding a high price at New 
York, frequently ten dollars and 
upwards, per barrel, when fine 
for bottling. The trees are certain 
bearers ; the apples fall about the 
first of November ; they are below 
the middle size, remarkably free 
from rot, and will keep well. Ten 
bushels are required for a barrel 
of cider. One barre] will produce 

14 quarts of spirit. One tree of 
this kind, in the year 1817, in an 
orchard in Essex County, pro- 
daced upwards of 100 bushels, 87 
of which were gathered when full 
ripe ; the others were fallen fruit, 
carefully measured to ascertain 
the quantity. | 


Aprite Trees. 
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15. Pennock, a very large, 
fair, red apple, much admired as 
an early winter fruit. The form 
is singular. When standing on 
its end, the axis of the fruit in- 
clines twelve or fifteen degrees 
from the perpendicular line. The 
shape varies, but is generally flat. 
The skin a deep red, with small 
indistinct streaks of dull yellow 
and small black clouds, and light 
spots on the side next the sun. 
The flesh is pale yellow, rich, 
tender, juicy, and sweet; keeps 
well. The tree grows large and 
regular, spreading finely, with 
great beauty. It is a great and 
constant bearer. The apples com- 
mand a high price in Philadel- 
phia market. 

16. Pounp Sweerine is about 
the colour of the Doctor. The 
ground of a deeper yellow than 
the Doctor ; it is also larger. It 
ripens early; is VERY SWEET. 
It is used to make apple sauce, 
(or apple butter, as the people 
call it,) for which purpose it is 
most excellent, as it requires no 
sugar; it is of course good for 
baking. In the neighbourhood of 
Yankees, they call it the baking 
apple. It sometimes weighs a 
pound. 

17. Rep Sraire (for Cider). 
The fruit is rather small, the form 
oblong, flatted at the ends. “The 
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stem and crown both sunk; the 
skin is red, faintly streaked, and 
spotted with yellow. The flesh is 
yellow, rich, firm and dry; it 
hangs late, and requires to be 
matured by housing, to make the 
finest Cider. The character of 
the Cider, when properly made, 
is very high both for strength and 
flavour. The apple keeps well 
through the winter, and is much 
esteemed as an excellent kitchen 
fruit in the latter part of the win- 
ter. This tree is of a handsome 
regular growth, and a_ great 
bearer; the opinion of dealers is, 
that this Cider is difficult to fine fit 
for bottling; when perfectly clear, 
amongst our first finest liquors. 
18. Tenner Sweetine (for 
Cider). Green, pretty good size, 
good for cooking, requires no 
sugar, makes good _gpple butter, 
and is good for Cider. It is very 
tender, almost as tender as a 
peach. Keeps well till Christmas. 
19. Mamoru. The largest of 
all the apples in America, It 
weighs from 1/b. to 2/b. It is 
chiefly used for pies and saucé, 
for which use it is much esteemed. 
20. Loxe Istanp Seep.ine 
(for Cider). The graffs of this 
sort were, by my direction, taken 
from a tree, which came from 
seed, and which stood (and stands) 
within a few rods of the house that 
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I occupied in Long Island. The 
fruit is rather small; but it was 
excellent for Cider ; and it always 
bore prodigious crops. The tree 
was straight in the trunk, and 
looked in winter like a_forest- 
tree. I call it the Long Island 
Seedling ; because it is necessary 
to give it a name, and it had none 
before. 

21. Lone Istann Copiine.— 
[ speak in the Journal of my 
Year’s Residence, under date of 
9 July, thus: “ Apples to make 
‘‘ puddings and pies, but © our 
“ housekeeper does not know how 
“to make an apple pudding, she 
* puts the pieces of apple amongst 
“ the batter! She has not read 
«© Perer Pinpar!” [have noother 
authority for calling these apples 
Codlings. They were the finést 
apples I ever saw for making 
puddings and pies. They were 
good to eat also, and they came 
early. They were the most va- 
luable apples that we had. I 
never saw any of the sort that F 
know of, except in the orchard of 
the house wherein I lived. f 
therefore sent out to my friend to 
get me some of the cuttings from 
that orchard. j 

22. NewJersey-Srex-no-Far- 
Tuer isa red apple, of a prefly 
good size, of a very fine flavour, 


23, Mipsumser Arreue. Fit to - 
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eat in July (in Long Island); a | Henry, for instance, ig the name 


very fine apple, but not very large. 

It is the earliest apple to ripen. 

24. Daniel's Cider Apple. 

25. Brown’s Cider. Apple. 

26. New Large Pearmain. 

27. Aunt’s Cider Apple. 

28. Beer’s Fancy. 

29. Hendrickson’s Great. Pip- 
pin. 

30. Newark King. 

31. Magnum Bonum. 

32. Father Abraham. (Cider 


Apple.) 
33. Sweet. Russet. 


34. Michael Henry. 

35. Eusopus. 

36. Priestley. 

37. Newark Pippin. 

38. Virginian Crab. 

All those,. which are not called 
Cider-apples, are eating-apples. 
They have all been selected by 
my correspondent, who.is a very 


? 


intelligent and. active man, and 


who, in addition to his great desire | 


to oblige me, has, he..being an 
Englishman, a desire to assist in 
every thing likely to be beneficial 
to England. He has spared no 
_pains in going about the country 
to make his selection, and I am 
sure, that he, has sent no sort 
which he has not deemed excellent. 
The names are capricious enough. 
Some of them are those of the first 
raisérs from seed. Others given 
from political motives. . Michael 





of a famous old Revolution men; 
and we all know the origin of that 
of Priestley—But~ this does not 
affect the quality of the fruit. 


Paices or Arrprte Tress. 


First Crass. 5s a tree, fewor 
many. 


Seconp Crass. 2s. a tree for 
any number of trees up to 
10 trees inclusive. 


ls. Gd. for all above 11-and 
up to'20, both inclusive. 
1s. 3d. for all above 21 to 
30, both inclusive, 

Tuirp Crass. Is. 3d. for all 

up to 10 inclusive. 

Is. for allabove 11 and yp 
to 20, both inclusive. 
10d. for all above 2Lto 30, 
both inclusive. 

So that, for instance, speaking 
of the last Class, 30 trees would 
be charged thus: 10, at 1s. 3d.— 
O/, 12s..G6d.; other 10 at-1s.— 
Ol. 10s...0.;, other 10.at 10d.— 
Ol. 8s. 4d...The whole charge, 
1. 10s. 10d. for the 30 trees, free 
of all expense to coach, or wagon, 
or boat-office. 

The trees are all now growimg 
in my garden at Kensington, where 
any, gentleman, by ringing, at the 
gate, and asking for. the gardener, 
may see them. And there, ds 
nothing like seeing with one’s own 
eyes. sit , cages 





STRAWBERRY-PLANTS. 


— —- 


Turre. isa, very fine Straw- 
berry, called“ KEEN’S SEED- 
LING,” ithaving been: first raised, 
from seed, "by a Mr. Keen -at 
Tsleworth. ‘This‘ is deemed - the 
finest of ali Strawberries, ‘The 
raiser has, very deserveilly, made 
a considerable fortune by it. The 
plants sold, at first, for a guinea 
each; they soon fell to a crown ; 
but, only three years ago, the 


market-gardeners bought them at’ 


a shilling a plant. “They are now 


pretty common; but, still there, 


are great numbers of persons 
who have them not, and especial- 
ly at: a distance; from London, 
Therefore,.as I have abundance 
of these plants, any gentleman, 
who. may have trees sent him, 


may, if he choose, have some of 


these fine Strawberry Plants, put 
up and sent with the trees.—I 
want to get:nothing by them , ‘and 
-merely wish to oblige the tree- 
planters; but, they,cannot well 
cost me less than half a crown a 
hundred, tied and packed up and 
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every thing; and this, therefore, is 
what I shall charge for them. It 
is said, that’ Mr, Kern, who was 
little more thana day-labouring 
gardener, has made twenty thou- 
sand pounds by this plant, which 
he did not get, however, like a 
miscreant Jew, ‘ merely “by 
watching the turn of the market,” 
but by many many years attentive 
sowing and raising of thousands 
of Strawberry plants from-seed, 
and watching their bearing,.to dis- 
cover that, which, at last, .he so 
deservedly found. This isva large 
hiyh-colowred strawberry ; and is, 
I believe, the greatest bearer, and 
haz the jimest flavour of all.the 
strawberries we know of. And it 
is, into the bargain, the best for 
foreing in -hot-houses. Lor my 
own part, Lodike the Hautbois 
(that is, high-stalked), which most 
people do not; but;of. all other 
strawberries, 4 have never seen 
any thing to equal the KEEN 
SEEDLING; and. hereby beg 
Mr. Kvew to accept-my share’ of 
those public thanks which are his 
due. The reader will perceive 
that all nurserymen now have this 
strawberry, else I certainly would 
not sell the plants, | 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGLanp, for the week end- 
ing November 5. 


Per Quarter. 


s. d, 
Wheat .. 65 $ 
Rye ....41 5 
Barley .. 41 11 


$s 
Oats... . 26 
Beans... 46 
Pease... 55 





Total Quantity of Corn -returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 


the Week ended November 5. 
Qrs Qrs. 
Wheat . . 40,671 ] Oats: .. 28,082 
Rye.... 243] Beans... 3,857 
Barley ..52,412 | Pease... 2,780 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane: 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Satarday, November 5. 


Qrs. gz « & s. d. 
Wheat... 3,964 for 13,523 13 2 Average,68 2 
Barley... 5,423 .. 11,704 18 I]..........43 2 
Mats... 8,105 .. 11937 3 9.......... 29 5 
Mive. ccce 27 coco SEIT QD. ccccccce 8 6 
Beans... 1,340 ....3,151 3 G....cceces 47 0 
Pease.. 2,520 ....6,746 0 1...... eee 8 ) 


Friday, Nov. 11.—The wind hav- 
ing been adverse the chief part of 
the week, the arrivals of Corn are 
but moderate. Only superfine Wheat 
commands attention, at Monday's 


prices; other sorts are very dull. 


Barley, Beans, and Pease, are un- 
altered in value. Good sweet Oats’ 
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meet buyers, at the terms last quoted ; 
other sorts are dull. In the Flour 
trade there is no alteration. 


Monday, Nov. 14.—The arrivals 
of nearly all sorts of Grain last week 
were moderate, but there was a large 
quantity of Flour. This morning 
the fresh supply of Wheat, Barley, 
Beans, and Pease, from Essex and 
Kent, is fair, and from Suffolk is 
considerable, but there are not many 
fresh arrivals from more distant ports. 
Wheat that is superfine sells slowly, 
and barely supports last quotations; 
other sorts are extremely dull, and 
rather lower. 


Barley for Malting is 1s.. per qr. 
dearer, other kinds are considerably 
cheaper. Old Beans are dull, but 
not lower. New samples are 1s. to 
2s. per qr. dearer, Boiling and Grey 
Pease remain“as last reported. The 
Oat trade has been rather heavy ; 
and there has not been much de- 
crease in quantity: prices cannot, 
however, be reported lower. In Flour 
no alteration. ae 


Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ......55s. — 60s: 
Seconds ........ 52s. — 54s. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 10d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. ‘ 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in! 
the Port of London, from Nov. 7 
to Nov. 12, both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat.. 5,563 | Tares.... — 

Barley .. 4,952 | Linseed .. 1,55 

Malt.... 3,580] Rapeseed. — 

Oats ....14,750| Branak .. — 

Beans... 1,907 | Mustard.. — 


o 


Fiour....11,091 | Flax .... 

Rye.... 10 | Hemp... 

Pease... . 1,317 | Seeds ... 

Foreign. — Wheat, 1,550; Barley, 
175 quarters. 





City, 16th Nov. 1825. 
BACON. 


The fall in this article has heen 
considerable, Landed: Old, ‘50s. to 
54s, New, 62s. to 64s. 


BUTTER. 


Landed; Carlow, 108s. to 110s. 
Waterford, 105s. to 106s, Best Dutch, 
116s. to 118s. 


CHEESE. 


Cheshire, 70s. to 84s. _ Double 
Gloucester, 70s. to 78s. Single, 64s. 
to 72s. 


Awnorner instance of the fruitless- 
ness of endeavouring to make money 
in this trade by speculation, has oc- 
curred within the last week, in the 
failure of a house of considerable 
standing and respectability ; whose 
debts are stated to be between 
30,000/. and 40,000/, <A _ great 
many more failures are expected in 
consequence of this, both here and 
in IRELAND. 





HOPS. 

Maidstone, Nov. 12.—The Ho 
Trade continues, in. the same dull 
state as last week, and we cannot 

— prices, there being 

one in the Market. | 
Worcester, Nov. 9.—In our Market 
on Saturday, 257 new pockets, and 
16 old, were weighed: th the | 
Market was dull, the prices were 


nearly the same as last week, ; 





Calves... 


so )ittle} - 


Ships at Market. Shipssold. Price. P 
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Kast Retford, Nov. 7:—Our an- 
nual Fair for Hops was held on Sa- 
turday. A scanty supply of Ho 
was offered. The prices asked for 
North Crays, of this year, from 212, 
to 23/. per cwt. Kents, from 16/. to 
19/. per cwt... Last year’s produce 
from 15/. to 20/.; Kents, from 12/. 
to 16/. Very little business was 
transacted. 

Monday, Nov. 14 —The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 10,157 
firkins of Butter, and 2,385 bales of 
Bacon ; and from Foreign Ports 1,893 
casks of Butter. / 


Smirurrecp, Monday, Nov. 14, 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
s d. 8s d@ 
Beef ..... $ 8 to 410 


Mutton...4 2—5 @ 
Veal ....:5 4—6 4 
Fork ..u 8 5 4—6 @ 


‘Lamb ....0 0—0 0 


Beasts ... 2,935 | Sheep .. 18,820 
136 | Pigs ... 100 


Newoate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

s. d. s. d. 
Beef .....3 4to4 
Mutton ...3 8—4 
Veal ..... 4 0—6 
Pork ..... 44—6 
220 OO 


Coroace 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead): 
s. d. & 

Beef .:...3 2 to 4 
40-4 

eee & OS 
Pork.....4 4— 6° 
0O0O—0 


COoOaMOoF 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 11. 


: 


145 Neweastle.. 10} 36s,6¢. to 45s,3 


ves 


3 Sunderland... 3 40s, 0¢.—46s, 0d, 
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POTATOES, | HAY-and STRAW, per Load. 
SPITaALFIpLDs.—per Ton, | —"? 

Whre....... £3 10 to 6 10 Smithfield.— Hay....68s. to 95s. 
Middlings......2 10 — 3 0 Straw.. 368. to 40s. 
Chats:......... 25—0 0 Clover... 83s. to 115s, 
Common Red,.4 0 — 5 5 | Whitechapol,--Hay .)...70s. to 100s, 

BorouGu.—-per Ton. Straw.;:.38s; to 44s. 
Ware £4 0.to 510 | Clover. .90s. to 126s. 
Middlings......2.10 — 3 0. {St: James’s—Hay.... «.7%s.-to, 110s, 
Chats..........2 0'— + 2°65 Straw . 35s. to 45s. 
Common Red..4 0 — 5 O Clover,. 90s. to 126s, 











COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 
By the Quarter, excepting where otherwise named; from, Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scoteh Markets.are the Returns of the Week before. 
‘ Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Bedns, | ~ Pease. 




















| s to s. d,j s. tos. d. 8. to-s. d. | & tos. d.| s. tos. d. 
Aylesbury? .«+ oe p 52 56 0 43 46 0 28 33 0 | 52 58 0. » 58 0 
Zanbury evae+ee [64 720/47 50 0 | 27 330 |.48--560/ 0 00 
Basingstoke .... | 56° 72.0136 430/24 300] 49550] 0 00 
Bridport... ...+++. | 60 66 0 36 42 0) 28°°00152) 00 60 OO 
Chelmsford.:..... || 68 76 0. | 42°44 026-320 | 41. 46.0} 44.550 
Derby....es+es- |.68 760138 520); 26 330; 5323 560 0 00 . 
Devizes..:+s---.. | 60 780 | 42 480 | 28 3401-52-60} 0 00 
Dorchester. se... | 52 70.0 | 36 40 O24: 30°0 | 45560 0 00 
Exetets.sssecse- | 68 720/44 500°}. 240 300] 0 00} 0 00 
Eye eieeisereess [55 690 | 35 440}.27 33.0) 37 47-0] 41. 48.0 
Guildford’....... | 58. 82-0141 48 0] 26 33,0.)-50 56,0) 50 53 0 
Henley .....3:. 1. | 70. .64 0439 50 04°26 34 0/50 54.0 |.45. 540 
Storabhetih xx. Us 60. 65.0438 420] 20 25.0)48 50.04 40 460 
Hungerford...s. | 56. 76.0%) 40 450) 26 340) 48 610} 0 00 
LeweSi..«ccoweens | 54. 600)40 420;)25 270;)+46 00550 00 
Newbury ...-.-.. | 58 800/37 45.0) 26. 320151 58.0;)53 560 
Newcastle ...s0 0 00;.0 O00; 0 O00); 0 O08; 0 O60 
Northampteon.... | 69 73.0| 44 47:0 [24° 34 0 | 47° 51 0 |} 50° 520 
Nottingham .... | 69° 00|45 00/28 00/54 O00} 0° 00 
Reading wevseeeee | 60 8620/36 490) 27 370) 46-580/ 50 530 
Stamfords...s... | 5B. 68 ©) 40 46:0) 24 28 0/ 49.-52.0/ 0 00 
Stowmarket..... |.65 700)30 420/253 340/|40°500)44 0090 
Swansea .,..e.0. | 72 00;41 00) 26° 0; 0: v0) 0 08 
Trurd)..cyeaceee | 68 O06); 40 00) 327° 004 0°: OOF O% OO: 
Uxbridge,.....0. |,62 860] 42 46 04 279 34.0.)'48,.54.0 | 52 «5490 
Warminster...... | 58°74 0737 49: 0:4°25 08200) 52160:0 } O17 O00: 
Winchester....... 0 00; 0 00; 0 00); Os. 00) 0 .090., 
Dalkeith® .<..4. |. 30, 36 @) 25, 32/00) 1854 25,0 | 226 24.0 |. 20..24:0 
Hadcington®.... | 27°35 6" 27° 30/6) (do. 24.6 ' 20. 23.6 | 20.236. 





* Dalkeith pee given by thedoll:TheScoteh bol? for Wheat, | 
Rye, Pease, and Beans; is three’ per centsmoresthan 4 bushels» The dell, of 


and. ‘Oats, 6 
pe oe ae isahout ean S| apes Abert 8 compare Mite: 
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t Lwerpool, Nov. 8.—Throughout the past week the transactions of the 
Corn trade. were very uninteresting down to Saturday last, when the de- 
mand improved for fine fresh New and Old Wheats and Oats, at the prices 
last noted. There was a gvod ,attendance at this day's market, but less 
business done than. was expected at its commencement, and the advance 
since this day week on Wheats can only be noted at 2d..to 3d. per 70:lbs, 
New Oats being scarce, 3s. 7d. per 45 lbs. was. obtained for prime qualities, 
Other articles much the same as last advised. 

Imported into Liverpooi, from the 1st to 7th November, 1825, inclusive: 
—Wheat, 1,456; Barley, 2,243; Oats, 2,729; Malt, $02; and Beans, 288 


quarters. Flour, 1,274 sacks, per 280 lbs.. Oatmeal, 666 packs, per 240 Ibs. 


Norwich, Nov, 12.—The supply of Wheat, to-day was very scanty, not 
sufficient for the demand of the 

White, 67s. Barley, the supply was.not very large, prices from 36s, to 4333 
Oats, from 26s..to 32s. Beams,38s. to 44s.; Pease, S8s., to 433., Boilers, 
56s. per.qr.; and Flour, 48s. to 50s. per sack. 

Bristol, Nov, 12.—Notwithstanding the ports are likely to.be opened for 
the importation. of Foreign Barley, yet that article sells freely here at the 
prices below stated. Other kinds of Cornyé&c. not very beisk.—Wheat, 
from 6s. 6d. to 98.; Barley, Ss. 6d. to Gs,; Beans, 3s. 9d. to 75.3; Oats, 
2s. Sd. to 3s. 2d,; and Malt, 6s, to 9s. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 32s, 
to 54s, per bag. 

Ipswich, Nov. 12.—-We had to-day a good. supply of Barley and Wheat, 
but scarcely any Beans or Pease, and prices remain much as last week, as 
follow :—Wheat, 60s, to 71s.; Barley, 36s, to 44s,; Beans, 4s. to: 46s, ; 
and Pease, 44s. to 40s. per quarter. 

Wisbech, Nov. 12.—The trade here to-day was steatly for all descriptions 
of Grain, at last week’s prices :—Red Wheat, 58s. to 66s.; White ditto, 66s. 
to 68s.; Oats, 22s. to 28s,; and Beans, 42s. to 46s., per quarter. 

Wakefield, Nov. 14.—The’ supply of Graify to-day is small, the floods 
having prevented vessels from getting up. The sale for Wheat is not brisk, 
but necessitous buyers have been compelled to a an advance of 1s. per 
qr. on the best descriptions: inferior New and Old meet with very little 
attention... The market is pretty well cleared of Barley, at full as high 
prices as last week: New Oats and Shelling sell freely, at rather improved 
rates. In othér atticles no material alteration. =~ 

Hull, Nov. 12.—The supplies of alt Grain continue as scanty as ever. 
The millers bought Wheats at full as higl prices as this day week; and 
the market was cleared. Oats, Beans, and Pease, also met free sale, 
Although it appears almost certain ‘the ports will open for Foreign Barley, 
in the present month, still it does not very materially effect the prices of 
Malting qualities, of our own’ growth: The trade is certainly‘not brisk, 
and they may be considered'a shade cheaper.--* : 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nov. 12.—We had only @ moderate supply of 
Wheat from the farmers this morniug, and not having any arrivals coast- 
wise, the Millers bought very eagerly, at 1s. per qr. advance upon fine new 
Wheat, and old Foreign was also in more demand, at higher prices. Fine 
Rye sells in small quantities, at 1s. to 2s. per qr: advance, The effect upon 
the price of Barléy, from the ren te! the’ ports, seems to Have been 
already anticipated, as malting Barley sells-readily to-day, at 2s. per qr. 
more than it did last weels, although’ it is ascertamed, to almost a moral 
certainty, Lee : on will be ‘free next’ y, with a duty of 


5s. per qr. continues in demand: We had a supply of 
Oats frona “the fathers, but: the swholeswas: taken: ntely last Lae 


at about 20s. per qr. for 48 lbs. 
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Millers. Red sold from 58s, to 64s, 5: 


prices Barley under lock is held at higher prices , but purchases may still. 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Nuv. 12.—We had a very scanty supply of fat 
Cattle to this day’s Market, not enough for the demand ; prices 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d. nd stone of i4lbs. The supply of Store Cattle was very large, 
particularly of Scots; prices from 4s. 6d. to 6s. $d. per stone when fat; 
Short Horns, Devons, and a few Irish, but not very good sorts; prices from 
$s. 6d. to 5s... Cows and Calves eagerly sought after; only a few lots of 
one and two year’s old Homebreds, sale not brisk, Meat—Beef, 7d. to 9d.; 

‘eal, 8d. to 19d.; Mutton, 7d. to 8d.; and Pork, 7d. to 84d. per |b. 

Horncastle, Nov. 12.—Beef, 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone of 14 !bs.; Mutton, 7d. ; 
Pork, 7d. to 74d.; and Veal, 8d. to 9d. per Ib. 

Manchester, Nov. 9.—We have this day a fair supply of Cattle and Sheep, 
but the demand being very slow, and the day unfavourable, (being much 
rain) the sellers were reluctantly compelled to give way in prices towards 
the close of the day, and many remained unsold. Prices as follow:— 
Beef, 5d. to 63d.; Mutton, 5d. to 7d. Weal, 8d. to 9d.; and Pork, 64d. to 
74d. per Ib. sinking offal. . 

At Morpeth Fair, on Wednesday, there was a great supply of Cattle, 
which met with dull sale, at a reduction in price. There being a short sup- 
ply of Sheep, they sold readily at last week’s prices.—Beef} from 6s. to 
7s. 6d,; and Mutton, 6s, 6d. to 8s. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Countics of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended November 5, 1825. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


a. . dé s. ad,  < 

London® ..cecccectecene OO Bir5.48 &....80 4° 
DGROE.. < vi cde wemedd's a4 ..68 8.,...42.4....28 32 
De ths dedinains codedansl Gentine: Geta. = 
NE. . 66a hb ikchen emer -.62 9....40 9....25.4 
DE, ... dcctieneoebusteel Ce Le eRE, Rnccumeen ek 
Cambridgeshire.......... 62 5,...41 9....24 8 
EK «4c «neuntieinn ani 63 3....41 7....27 3 
Lincolnshire ..ises....-.> 65 0....44 6....23 O 
SORSRIFC. .. cctnneds «0% 63 3....42 0....23 8 
Durham ....... Seccec cc e008 1Oves 44 9... 0a? oe 
Northumberland ........ 61 6&....40 8..227 @ 
Camberland ...... si deecie 64 3....38 7....25 7 
Westmoreland .......... 67 5....40 4../.26 5 °% 
Lancashire ..... siowevccccOh mecca. O,.saan @ 
ON RS Re 65 9....50 10....25 3 
Gloucestershire.......... 71 4 4....48 6....27 11 
Somersetshire ...... ooo 7 1,.,.48 7...,24 4 
Monmouthshire.......... 69 7,...49 8....31 0 
Devonshire..............63 11....39 0....24 4 
Cornwall... .....s0....-.-06 9..,..39 2....28 9 
Dorsetshire .«4.,..-....65 3,.,.40 10...,.26 10 
Hampshire ..............64 11....40 9....26 5 
North Wales ............66 7....41 4....22°0 
South Wales ... ......,-64 8....36 10....21 2 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. : 


